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FOREWORD 



University museums are powerful resource centres for higher education 
institutions wishing to maximise the impact of their teaching and research and 
to reach new audiences in their region or beyond. They therefore have a unique, 
bridging role in the dissemination of knowledge and of the understanding of 
science - besides their primary roles as keepers of collections in various fields. 

University museums are, however, also facing challenges, many of which are 
connected with constraints that are affecting most other sectors of higher 
education. Their staff and leaders therefore, often with good reason, feel 
concerned that they are not prioritised as highly as they would have wished. 
This particularly regards financial resources and attention of university 
management to their needs - in spite of innovative ways of communicating with 
new audiences and in spite of well preserved and well presented collections. 
University museums therefore need to be well aware of their different roles and 
of the challenges they face. They also must work together, develop partnerships 
and new projects. 

One important element in the mission of the OECD Programme on Institutional 
Management in Higher Education (IMHE) is to assist institutions to meet their 
organisational objectives effectively. Therefore, the IMHE Directing Group 
decided to devote one of its seminars - in the series of "What works - Best 
practice" events - to the management of university museums. 

This volume is a selection of the Paris seminar papers organized according to 
the main themes addressed. It is published on the responsibility of the 
Secretary-General of the OECD. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

Melanie Kelly , 1 England 
Abstract 

The 1MHE seminar on managing university museums provided a forum 
for discussions on the role of university museums , their relationships 
with their universities and society in general , their collaborative work , 
their financing, and the implications of widening public access. Some 
museums are coming under close scrutiny as part of resource and 
space reviews conducted by their universities. As research and 
teaching needs change , a university museum may find its usefulness as 
an academic resource has diminished. To survive , the museum may 
accentuate its position as a showcase for the university's 
achievements , reinforcing the image of the university as a place of 
culture and learning. Attracting a diverse audience becomes part of its 
public relations function. The university museum must face up to a 
challenging dual role , protecting the values embodied in its position 
within an institution of higher learning whilst at the same time 
providing the stimulating environment demanded by the general 
public. This has a direct impact upon management decision-making 
particularly in terms of defining the museum's mission , implementing a 
business plan and conducting fundraising. 



The IMHE seminar on the management of university museums 

In September 2000 the Institut finlandais in Paris hosted a two-day international 
seminar on university museums organised by the Finnish Cultural Centre and 



1. The author wishes to thank the following for the support and guidance they gave 
her as she edited this book: Jacqueline Smith and Jan Karlsson of the IMHE 
Secretariat; Ian Jones, Chadwick Jones Associates; Richard Mawditt, Gordon 
Brown and Vhyna Ortega, The International Centre for Higher Education 
Management; Andrew Kelly. 
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the Programme on Institutional Management in Higher Education (IMHE). 2 The 
seminar attracted over 60 delegates from 17 countries and served to encourage 
the exchange of information, ideas and good practice across national 
boundaries, laying the foundation for greater collaboration internationally. It 
provided a forum for discussions on the management of university museums, 
their relationships with their universities and society in general, their 
collaborative work, their financing, and the implications of widening public 
access. 

Delegates came from a range of different institutions representing different 
academic disciplines and with different museological traditions, but all shared a 
commitment to, and enthusiasm for, university museums. Although this 
publication does not constitute a complete set of proceedings of the seminar, all 
the papers published here were written by seminar delegates and the topics 
covered are representative of the issues raised. A recurrent theme that runs 
through the papers is that the university museum must face up to a challenging 
dual role. It must protect the scholarly values appropriate to its position within 
an institution of higher learning whilst at the same time providing the 
stimulating environment demanded by an increasingly sophisticated and diverse 
audience. This has to be achieved with limited funding and has a direct impact 
upon management.decision making. 

The papers in the first section look at the particular challenges faced by the 
university museum today. Drawing upon her knowledge of university art 
museums in the US, Lyndel King shows how the shift away from curatorship to 
satisfying the needs of audiences has led to a reassessment of the university 
museum’s mission. Vanessa Mack looks at the implications of the changing role 
of university museums and how this necessitates redefining their management 
style. In his paper, Dominick Verschelde shares his experience of some of the 
day-to-day problems faced by those working in university museums, from 
labelling specimens to dealing with inheritances. 

Section two gives examples of ways of raising awareness and encouraging 
people to work together. In a joint paper, Kate Arnold-Forster and Sophia 
Mirchandani write of the survey of higher education museums, galleries and 
collections in the United Kingdom. Di Yerbury outlines the lessons to be learnt 
from the Australian review of university collections. Peter Stanbury gives 



2. For convenience, throughout this publication the term “university” is used in 
reference to any degree granting higher education institution. 
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practical advice on helping university curators to effectively discharge their 
responsibilities through the use of networking and partnerships. Fausto 
Pugnaloni writes of an integrated national and regional network of university 
museums in Italy. Steven de Clercq argues that those working in university 
museums should unite forces to more effectively manage and protect the 
academic heritage which has been entrusted to them. 

Section three looks at similarities and links between university museums and 
private business. In their papers, Peter B. Tirrell and Peter de Haan show how 
the principles of strategic planning can be adapted and used by university 
museum managers. Ian Carradice writes of a public-private partnership between 
a university and a commercial company working to establish a university 
museum in Scotland. 

The final section gives some examples of new projects. Sue Millar uses the case 
of the Brooking Collection at Greenwich to address the issue of how to develop 
new agendas for university museums, Hannu Salmi writes of the development 
of science centres and their promotion of the public understanding of science. 
Kati Heinamies looks at the implications of funding and museum ownership in 
relation to the University of Helsinki's plans to open a new museum on the 
history and development of Finnish scholarship. Penelope Theologi-Gouti and 
Antonio Savini both describe the development of new science and technology 
museums in, respectively, Greece and Italy. In the final paper Barley Roscoe 
writes of the aspirations for a crafts collection which has recently moved from 
one higher education institution to another. 

This introductory paper provides an overview of the main themes covered in the 
book, drawing on comments made in the presentations and group discussions at 
the Paris seminar. 



The university collections 

University museums have generally evolved from the commemorative, 
ceremonial, decorative and teaching collections gathered from various sources 
during their universities’ history . 3 In some instances external benefactors have 



3. For an insight into the origins of university museums and collections see Hamilton, 
J. (1995), “The role of the university curator in the 1990s”, Museum Management 
and Curatorship, Vol. 14, No. 1, pp. 73-79. 
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donated their private collections to a university and these have been developed 
through a continuing series of gifts, loans and bequests. Other museums have 
their roots in the collections of learned societies, which have been taken up in a 
mutually beneficial arrangement that provides security for the collections and 
kudos for the university. Old universities are continuing to collect, and the 
younger universities are making collections of their own, integrating them with 
their teaching needs and, particularly in the case of art collections, developing 
them as a symbol of their entry into the establishment. 

University collections can be of national and international significance. 
However, some are becoming a burden to the old universities, a drain on 
resources, space and time. Alongside prestigious collections housed in fine 
museum buildings, there are countless random assortments of artefacts 
assembled by long forgotten professors and now jumbled together in cluttered 
display cabinets. History is repeating itself as the new universities, emulating 
the old, likewise often collect unwittingly, never properly defining what and 
why they are collecting. In twenty years time these new collections could also 
have become burdens. 

Higher education provision is changing. Universities are becoming more 
accountable to their various stakeholders. They can no longer rely on the once 
accepted wisdom that higher education is “a good thing” and must find ways of 
evaluating their operations, justifying the investments needed to sustain them 
and proving that they have the management skill to extract maximum value 
from the money they receive. If higher education managers are reviewing all 
aspects of their provision then university museums and their collections will 
necessarily be part of this re-assessment. Are they part of the university’s core 
business, an ancillary service, a frill or a dead weight? 



University museums and research 

One of the distinguishing features of a university museum is the pre-eminence 
of scholarship. This scholarship is evident both in the museum’s own curatorial 
research into its collections, and its close involvement with the teaching and 
research activities of the university. Many university museums form an integral 
part of academic programmes. They can authenticate theoretical teaching by 
providing original artefacts for practical study that enrich the learning 
experience. Having been founded on the principle of academic freedom, the 
university museum can be a place of innovative thinking. It has the potential for 
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generating more penetrating and more controversial ideas and insights than can 
the rest of the museum sector. 

However, as research and teaching needs change, a university collection or 
museum may no longer have the academic value it once had. Many university 
museums are small and department based with restricted access and the most 
basic of storage facilities. Having been assembled on an ad hoc basis, many 
have never been properly documented or managed. They may be cared for on a 
volunteer basis by a range of university employees (academics, technicians, 
librarians) who have to combine this work with their other duties. In such 
circumstances the museum may have no clear identity within the university or 
means of reporting officially to senior management. For this reason it is 
particularly vulnerable when university administrators are looking to free up 
space and make cuts in non-core areas. 

Neglected objects can be revitalised if museum staff have the knowledge, 
experience and enthusiasm to encourage academics to re-assess the teaching and 
research value of a collection, to improve its display and, perhaps, to actively 
develop it. Imaginative leaps can be made across the academic disciplines, with 
archaeology collections being used by computer science students, fine art 
objects studied by trainee doctors. Networking amongst those working within 
university museums provides an opportunity to focus attention and discussion, 
promote unified defensive action and make synergistic alliances. Objects from 
small collections might be integrated with others to form a more cohesive and 
larger whole and, as an alternative, rationalisation through merger, transfer or 
loan is always preferable to unthinking destruction or abandonment. However, 
if no justification can be made for the continuing existence of a collection or 
individual objects held within it then the only reasonable option may be 
disposal. This should be carried out in accordance with a written policy that 
meets recognised museological standards, and professionals trained in 
collection assessment should make such decisions. 



The university museum’s public role 

Alongside its scholarship, the university museum is also distinguished by the 
wide range of audiences it can attract. As well as welcoming students and 
academics, many university museums have long provided opportunities for the 
general public, of all ages and walks of life, to use the collections. This 
provision forms part of a museum’s civic responsibility to help produce well- 
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informed citizens as well as specialist scholars. Traditionally the university 
museum’s public education work was defined by the collections and the 
research that surrounded them. Now there are signs that the focus has subtly 
shifted. Some university museums which are open to the public are no longer 
primarily driven by their curatorship but are adopting a more market orientated 
approach, finding out what people want to learn and presenting it to them in the 
way they want to learn it. 

The shift in focus is a reflection of the need to modify the museum’s role in 
order to justify some level of support from its university. If the museum is 
losing its relevance as an internal academic resource, it might be able to 
accentuate its contribution to its university’s public relations initiatives. Used as 
a public showcase, the university museum can reinforce the message that 
universities are places of culture and learning. Through its exhibitions, visitor 
services, family activities and educational programmes (both formal and 
informal) a museum can be an effective means by which the university can 
communicate with the wider world. It can provide a comfortable and 
stimulating place where different generations, different communities, and 
different levels of knowledge can make connections. 

The shift is also indicative of the need to find alternative funding sources if the 
university is not able or willing to continue as the sole financial provider. Many 
external bodies wish to see evidence of a diverse and equitable access policy 
before considering a funding application. Museums generally are realising that 
they cannot hide behind their scholarship but must actively encourage people to 
use their collections for education and enjoyment. 

The university museum has to make decisions about who are and who should be 
its users. In this it does not pay to look only at the obvious for visitors and 
researchers can arrive from unexpected places. People come to a museum for 
different reasons: to see a unique collection, to seek advice on the identification 
of specimens, to get help on school projects or in setting pub quizzes, to take the 
weight off their feet or to escape the rain. The museum has to understand these 
users’ needs. However, public expectations of what a museum can provide may 
not only be unrealistic but also contradictory. The museum has to understand 
what is possible and use this to provide a focused direction for its strategic 
plans. 
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Managing change by working strategically 

It is difficult to generalise about existing university museum management 
structures, as the range of organisations is so diverse. Managers of small 
museums may have no official voice within the university, no decision-making 
powers and no money. Larger museums usually have a clearer institutional 
identity with day-to-day responsibility held by an individual director reporting 
to a variety of boards and committees. However, even in relatively high profile 
museums, staff can become isolated. Existing in an uncomfortable hybrid state, 
they seem to lack common ground with erstwhile colleagues in both the 
university and the museum sector. 

To cope with the changing role of the university museum, some believe that a 
new style of manager is needed, one who is an energetic communicator, trained 
in museum management rather than the specialisms of an academic discipline. 
There is a significant difference between a museum led by a research curator, an 
expert in their field of scholarship but generally not attuned to the front of house 
needs, and one led by a more proactive professional. Some university museums, 
like others in the museum sector, are looking to develop an enterprising, 
customer-focused approach. The nature of collaboration is also changing as 
project-based initiatives driven by outsiders and with unclear long term benefits 
are being replaced by strategic alliances which have a greater potential for 
sustainability. 

An effective strategy, particularly one requiring external funding, needs to 
incorporate a business plan that presents information in a format that is 
understood by a funding source. For a plan to be accepted by a potential partner 
or funder it needs to be pithy, punchy, make connections to the “real” world, 
offer something new and something better, and show that by giving their 
support people will be making a difference. 

The business plan is a political document. It is important that it should be 
endorsed by the local community and by powerful volunteers who can lobby on 
the museum’s behalf both within the university and elsewhere. University 
administrators are far less willing to listen to “the hired help” than they are to 
influential outsiders. “Vocal” supporters must be actively enlisted to persuade 
the unconverted that a museum is an invaluable enhancement to an educational 
institution and to the community in which it is located. To convince others to 
give their support requires passion and a clear vision. 
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Fundraising 

Fundraising is a key management technique. It should be driven by a strategic 
agenda derived from real needs identified by internal review, and from data 
gathered from national surveys or networking groups. The museum manager 
should be looking for intelligent solutions to specific funding problems. 

When it comes to donating artefacts, a university museum may seem like a safe 
pair of hands, providing free warehousing in a prestigious environment. 
Potential donors may be less keen to give such a museum money. They may 
fear it would be absorbed by the university’s other activities and would 
therefore not generate something tangible for which they could take partial 
credit (it would be hard to give any reassurance if the museum had no ring- 
fenced budget). It is generally easier to obtain funds for strategic alliances and 
capital projects than for annual running costs. It is also thought by some to be 
considerably easier to attract money for works of art than for obsolete scientific 
instruments or natural history collections. More imaginative spending can often 
be made from endowment funds, provided they have been built up to a 
sufficient level. 

The establishment, maintenance and development of relationships with resource 
providers (each of whom is likely to set different criteria) may incur 
considerable speculative expenditure and energy. University museum managers 
usually need to obtain permission from their university before they can begin to 
woo potential funders to ensure they do not conflict with their university’s 
overall fundraising strategy. It is at such times that the influence of external 
supporters can help push the needs of the museum higher up the university’s 
fundraising agenda. For those working outside the US the sums of money that 
have been successfully raised there from the private sector for university 
museums are beyond their wildest dreams. People are not necessarily kinder in 
the US than elsewhere but benefit from a tradition of public institutions being 
supported by rich patrons and a tax system that encourages public-spirited 
giving. These funds still have to be actively pursued and the methods used, if 
not the volume generated, could be applicable in other countries. 

To avoid a university cutting back its own contribution in the light of external 
income being received, the museum manager needs to convince the university 
of the value added by the additional income. These are matching sums, not 
substitute ones. The relationship between the museum, a private donor and the 
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university needs to be framed as a public-private partnership with the university 
continuing to have a responsibility to do its share. 



Conclusion 

The Paris seminar showed how people working within university museums are 
finding solutions to their difficulties through experimentation, internal review, 
surveys, networking, advocacy, collaborative projects, business planning, and 
strategic thinking. They revealed that although university museums would 
certainly welcome greater understanding, recognition and money, they are 
neither complacently waiting for others to come to their rescue nor resigned to 
an inevitable demise. Many are accepting the challenges as opportunities. They 
are already striving to find imaginative new visions and more distinctive 
profiling for their museums using all available resources. By making their own 
significant steps towards securing a more positive future, they hope to show 
their universities, relevant external bodies and, perhaps more importantly, their 
colleagues working in other university museums what can be achieved. Having 
demonstrated their potential and articulated their responses to the changing 
environment in which they work, they are better placed to petition for additional 
support. As one speaker remarked, the key to successful fund and friend raising 
is always to stretch yourself and always to have something worth selling. It is 
hoped that the papers published here will contribute to the growing awareness 
of the value of university museums and the staff who run them. 
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1. 1. UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS IN THE 21 st CENTURY 
Opening Address 

by 

Lyndel King, United States 
Abstract 

University museums have been a part of higher education in 
the United States since the early decades of the l$ h century 
and before. Nearly every university of any size , whether 
public or private , has a museum on campus. University 
museums are increasingly called upon to serve as a link 
between the campus and the community and to play an 
important role in the public service and outreach mission of 
the university. At the same time , they must be part of the 
central academic mission of the institution and participate 
fully in the education of students. The dual role has to be 
acknowledged and appreciated by the university and by the 
community. However , it brings pressures and expectations. 
University museums are expected to attract large numbers of 
students as well as members of the community and are 
encouraged to be entrepreneurial in finding new sources of 
financial support. At the same time , the faculty expects the 
museum to provide a high level of support for teaching and 
research and to maintain collections. How college and 
university museums respond to these pressures and define 
themselves will be major challenges in the next decades. 



Introduction 

University museums have been a part of higher education in the United States 
since the 19 th century. Nearly every university of any size, whether public or 
private, has a museum on campus. The majority of these museums are art 
museums. The art museums have evolved out of a populist notion that if the 
benefits of education must be made available to all citizens, an opportunity to 
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experience art is part of education and therefore it is the responsibility of the 
university to offer and support that opportunity. Science and natural history 
museums on campuses have had a somewhat different history. They usually 
evolved out of research collections. 



The shift from collections to audience in American museums 

Collecting - the amassing of objects - is the thread that holds museums together. 
The main purpose of museums for decades, perhaps centuries, was to contain, 
categorise, and keep safe objects that were considered the artistic, cultural and 
natural treasures of the world; to use these collections to search out or expand 
knowledge; and, somewhat secondarily, to distribute the knowledge that was 
contained in or implied by these objects. Traditionally it was the existence of 
collections that distinguished museums from other kinds of educational 
institutions, and this is still the case. However, today, collections alone - even 
collections in a room open for public viewing - do not make a museum. 

The traditional definition of a museum is that it is an institution that holds 
collections, preserves them for the future, and interprets them for their 
audiences. In the 19 th century museums began to focus upon the interpretative 
part of their mission: the creation and distribution of knowledge. Art museums 
helped create knowledge by sponsoring archaeological expeditions that also 
enriched their collections. Museums began to adjust their opening hours - aided 
by the invention of gas lamps - to allow more than the idle rich to visit them. 
And, museums began to adjust the way they showed their collections. Instead of 
hanging everything by size, art museums began to actually arrange their 
collections by geography or chronology. They started to hang similar things 
together - to use the way they arranged the objects as an educational tool rather 
than simply trying to show as much as they could in the space they had. 

In the last decade or so, there has also been a change in the way American 
museums view themselves and in what they see as their main responsibilities. 
The idea that museums existed first of all to protect their collections and create 
knowledge about them - the curatorial point of view - has been dominant for 
most of the life of museums but there has been a strong shift in the United 
States towards audiences. The following statements are illustrative of how most 
museums have defined their missions over the past 25 years. They all come 
from art or history museums but are similar to mission statements of other kinds 
of museum in the United States: 
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- “The purpose of the museum is to collect, preserve, exhibit, and 
interpret the visual arts through exhibitions, research, and 
publications.” 

- “The mission of the museum is to support the collecting, 
preservation, research, exhibition, and publication of the arts of 
America.” 

Here is a mission statement written in 1941: “The mission of the museum is to 
preserve for the future the beautiful things of the past while providing education 
and enjoyment for the public.” 

Contrast the above with these, taken from American art museums today. They 
are all actual statements and some are from university museums: 

- “ [The museum] is a visual arts institution, essentially educational 
and aesthetic in nature, with the purpose of enhancing the 
appreciation and understanding of the visual arts.” 

- “The mission of the museum is to educate the broadest possible 
audience by collecting, preserving, displaying, and interpreting 
important works of art.” 

- “[The] museum advances public knowledge and appreciation of 
art, architecture, and design and enhances the cultural experiences 
of the residents and visitors to the state.” 

- “[The museum] has taken a highly active stance to assure that we 
make a direct connection with our visitors through our exhibitions, 
interpretative programs and educational efforts. Our mission - to 
express through art the unfolding value of the American 
multicultural experience - is an affirmation of the museum’s 
commitment to serve broad and diverse audiences.” 

The mission statement of a museum with a major encyclopaedic collection is 
the following: “[The museum] is dedicated to national leadership in bringing 
people together to discover, enjoy, and understand the world’s diverse artistic 
heritage.” 
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Here is ours, rewritten in 1994: “The Frederick R. Weisman Art Museum at the 
University of Minnesota is a teaching museum that links the educational 
mission of the University and the cultural life of Minnesota in a dynamic and 
congenial place, for the discovery, understanding, and enjoyment of art in all its 
facets.” 

These statements were collected by a museum studies class a few years ago. 
The class project discovered that most museums they surveyed - art, history and 
science - had rewritten their mission statements since the mid-1980s. Not only 
did museums update language and make their statements more informal; there 
was a significant shift in the way they stated their missions. While older 
statements said that the museum’s mission is to collect and preserve, the more 
recent statements talk about education first, or the audience’s experience. If they 
mention a collection at all, it is simply as a means to the educational end, often 
mentioned along with a number of other means. Research was almost never 
mentioned as a part of the core mission of the museum in the rewritten 
statements while it was a key part of the older ones. Steven Weil, who was 
deputy director of the Hirschhorn Museum in Washington, D.C., for many years 
and who teaches and publishes widely about museums, has described this shift 
as “from being about something to being for someone.” 1 

Museums in the United States have also moved from a sales to a marketing 
approach. We used to try to get people to buy the products we offered - the 
exhibitions, lectures, tours, etc., that we had decided were good for them. We 
sold what our experts thought they should want to buy. Now, we ask our 
audiences what they want to buy and try to supply it to them - an approach that 
emphasises the ideas of marketing. 

We have moved away from the idea that curatorial research determines what we 
offer to the idea that we need to try to figure out what our audiences want to 
know. Further, we must figure out individual learning styles so we can provide 
what they want in the way they can most easily learn it. Consultants and 
companies that will survey our audiences for us abound in the United States, 
and some funding sources insist, as a condition of qualification for a grant, that 



1. Stephen E. Weil, “From Being about Something to Being for Somebody: The 



Ongoing Transformation of the American Museum”, Daedalus (Journal of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences), Summer 1999, America’s 
Museums, Vol. 128, No. 3, of the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 
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we provide an audience survey or an evaluation. They want to know what our 
audience thinks about our products and what they want us to be doing. 

This does not require dumbing down at all. This does not mean the end of 
serious scholarly research in museums. Serious research and knowledge must 
underlie everything a museum presents to its audiences. However, it does mean 
that applied research - research that leads to temporary exhibitions or a new 
approach in interpreting the collection or other programmes for the public - is 
ascendant. 



Changing sources of funding 

At meetings of university museum directors in the past, we used to congratulate 
ourselves because we were the last place in the museum world where pure 
scholarship could be preserved - the last kind of museum that had the luxury to 
research the collection and to present exhibitions that did not have to be popular 
because we did not depend on the “gate”. We were not attendance driven 
because we were part of an academic institution that funded us and protected us 
and, basically, did not pay much attention to how many people came through 
our doors. 

We defined our difference from other museums in terms of being able to take 
more risks with our exhibitions, to present unpopular ideas or more esoteric 
points of view because we were part of an academy that supported open 
discussion of all ideas. Academic freedom was the backbone of our universities 
and their museums. That is changing in the United States. University museums 
have been thrown into the marketplace and we must compete for funding. We 
are becoming less university museums and more museums at universities. This 
is not necessarily bad, but it does provide challenges as we try to define what 
makes museums at universities different from other kinds of museums in the 
next decades. 

University museums in the United States cannot depend on one stable source of 
funding any more. I looked at the funding sources for 35 university art 
museums. These statistics are only for university art museums because that is 
the area of my expertise. They are perhaps more valid in the United States than 
elsewhere, particularly in Europe, because art museums dominate among 
university museums in the United States, while natural history and science 
museums are more numerous in European universities. None of these 
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35 museums is 100% funded by the university of which it is a part. On average, 
the university provides only 41% of annual expenses. The lowest amount 
provided by a university for a museum in this group is 5%. In a survey 
conducted in 1986, the average percentage that the university funded was 76%. 
About 18% of the museums received 100% of their budget from their 
universities. These two surveys did not include exactly the same museums, so 
these numbers probably would not qualify as scientifically significant. 
However, there are enough overlaps in the museums surveyed to give the 
comparisons credibility. Of course, there are still those museums in the United 
States that are funded entirely by their university or college. In the art museum 
sector these are usually galleries with limited collections. They are usually at 
small, well-funded liberal arts colleges. In the large state universities, and the 
larger private colleges, I do not know of any case where the museum is totally 
funded by university allocations. 

Looking at the 59% not provided by university allocations, on average, private 
support - that is memberships, private foundation gifts, and individual gifts - 
provides 21% of financial support. Earned income provides 13%. Endowment 
or invested funds held in trust for the museum provides 19%. The rest, about 
6%, comes from federal or state government grants or a variety of other sources. 
At my museum, about 25-30% of annual funding is earned income, which 
includes the museum store, fees from travelling exhibitions, and the rental of 
space for events, receptions and weddings, bar mitzvahs, and senior proms. In 
addition, it is important to note that the Weisman Art Museum was built entirely 
with private funds. It is part of the university, but no university funds or 
government funds went into the construction of the facility. It was a gift from 
the community to the university. 

Money available from private foundations in America today is used for 
attracting diverse audiences and new audiences to museums. It is not meant for 
buying art to add to the collection or for research that may be published in 
limited circulation journals or catalogues. Corporate support often requires that 
the museum prove what bang it can provide for the buck - and the bang for 
supporting research or esoteric exhibitions is usually not enough. More and 
more corporate dollars are coming from the marketing budget rather than from a 
corporate foundation. Some corporations hire public relations firms to pre- 
screen applications and rate the museums on their potential for securing large 
audiences and visibility for the corporation. 
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Changing presentation 

At the same time as funding sources have changed, exhibitions and museum 
operations generally have got more expensive. In art museums, high values for 
works of art have increased insurance costs. And audience expectations have 
been honed by the slick productions they see on television, in the movies, on 
billboards and everywhere around them. Audiences want to see important 
exhibitions and they expect high production values. They expect to be invited 
with jazzy looking invitations, and when they get to the museum they expect 
acoustical guides and high quality picture books. Visitors expect amenities. 
They want cafes and shopping opportunities. I saw a billboard advertising a 
science museum in our city and it said, "Which provides more stimulation at the 
science museum - the exhibits or the espresso bar?" Indeed! 

Museums across the United States, including university museums, are changing 
what they present. Our visitors tell us they want to “find themselves” in our 
museums. They want to see their faces and their stories in our exhibits. No 
longer are famous dead white men the focus of exhibits in our history museums. 
History museums in the south, for example, are revising their exhibits to focus 
on the slave economy and on the daily life of a slave. The emphasis on gender 
and ethnic studies has influenced American museums. We are looking carefully 
at our exhibitions to make sure that every point of view is well represented. The 
history of a 19 th century American Indian uprising in Minnesota, for example, is 
presented a lot differently now than it was even ten years ago. 

Joel Bloom, retired director of the Franklin Institute Science Museum, said in a 
speech a few years ago that he received a phone call from a trustee immediately 
after the Chernobyl nuclear disaster. The trustee was wondering what the 
museum was doing to prevent such an incident in the United States. Dr. Bloom 
could at that time only answer “not much”, but believes that today his answer 
would be very different. Science museums see their responsibility to educate as 
not just talking about the methods and technology of science, not just 
celebrating its accomplishments, but to raise the ethical and moral dilemmas 
that accompany much of science today. 

Context was a word not heard in everyday art museum curatorial conversation 
perhaps twenty years ago. It is now. Art museums do not talk so often about 
how to recognise different styles as about how this object was made, why was it 
made and who made it. They ask questions about how this object got to where it 
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is today - was it looted by the Nazis, and should we make that story equivalent 
to the other stories that are contained within the object? 



The student and faculty audience 

So, where does this leave museums that are part of a university? I sometimes 
feel that we are on a tightrope. About half of the visitors at my museum are 
from the university, the rest are from the wider community. We must attract a 
large number of visitors from the community because they contribute to our 
earned income, and they influence the private foundations and corporations we 
are asking to support us. We must have a cafe, and a museum store, and 
attractive displays, and family days, and programmes for elementary school 
children in order to win the funding we need to fill in the half or more of our 
budget that the university does not provide. 

At the same time, 1 still believe we have a special responsibility to the 
university of which we are part. We must pay attention to our students and our 
faculty. But, even there we find conflicting interests. Students say they want us 
to be more “with it”. They want us to show more new-media exhibits. They 
want buttons to push and a quick succession of moving images, the kind they 
see on music videos, while the faculty still think their research attributing 
obscure Renaissance drawings will be fascinating to everyone. 

What about our student audiences? Should we only give them what they want or 
already know about, or are we obliged to offer them a range of experiences? 
How do we get them into the museum? Students are often our hardest 
audiences. They have a lot of demands on their time. At our university, almost 
all students work. They have lots of options for entertainment. We have 
developed some successful strategies for bringing students into the museum. 
Engineering students were required to attend a lecture series we organised, with 
mechanical engineering and materials science, on the concept of elegance in the 
arts and sciences. Writing students must write about a work of art on display, 
and we offer cash prizes for the best essays or poems of the year. And, we do 
offer dances. Funk at the Fred, our welcome week dance, usually attracts about 
2 000 first-year students. The Dr. Date and the Love Nurses Mixer that we 
co-sponsor with our campus radio station and newspaper attracts about the same 
number. We do not think we are going to convert any art history majors at these 
events, but we do think that we may convince a few students that it is OK to go 
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into an art museum, that museums are not intimidating, and they might want to 
come back some time later. And, they do. 

But what about the small esoteric exhibition based on our own curator’s or a 
professor’s research, for which there is absolutely no hope of getting outside 
funding or large audience? I think we should be presenting those exhibitions, 
but in truth they are getting more and more crowded out by the fundable 
projects. I worry about how we can continue to present the difficult ideas that 
we find perfectly acceptable in an academic setting, based on open discourse, in 
ways that will not alienate our community audiences. 

It has been a long time since I have been able to say that it does not matter how 
popular our exhibitions are, that they can be based solely on the importance of 
the scholarship, but I still believe passionately in university museums. On a 
college campus, a museum can be a perfect setting for making art, or science, or 
history matter to young people. The museum can provide a workshop, a place 
where students can hone their research and creative talents and skills. It can be a 
place where students develop a life-long passion that will enrich and inform 
everything else they do. 

I believe the new emphasis on audience in the United States places a lot of 
stresses on us. At the same time, it places us in the centre of the action. Where 
better but at a university to find the new audiences we hear so much about? We 
must be clever and diligent to engage them in the face of so much competition 
for their time, but we have something to offer. We provide an experience with 
the real, with the authentic, that balances all the virtual experiences our students 
have elsewhere. 

We can use our students to help us provide programmes for our community 
audiences and both sides love the experience. Our university’s architecture 
students acted as mentors in workshops about architecture and design we 
presented for high school students. University theatre students present public 
performances based on exhibitions. For example, students researched and 
presented a two-person show based on themes in an exhibition of African- 
American artist Jacob Lawrence’s prints. Their performance at the museum won 
them fellowships at our Guthrie Theatre the next year and our community 
audiences wept at the performances. Students from our music school play for 
our family days and art students direct children’s art-making activities. 
Graduate students in art history offer courses at the museum for senior citizens. 
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And students from everywhere helped create our museum art car which we 
drove in the football homecoming day parade. 



Conclusion 

When I first began to work in a university museum more than twenty years ago, 
the director had a beautiful tea set in her office, and she explained that every 
afternoon at a particular time, the curatorial staff would stop and drink tea and 
engage in genteel conversation. I do not remember how often we actually did 
that then, but I can tell you that I do not even own a tea set! 

We are working harder than ever. Sometimes it seems that we are redefining 
ourselves every moment. How can we continue to protect our core values? How 
can we encourage real scholarship and contribute to the academic enterprise and 
educate students - and still raise half our budget every year? And I do not think 
we have the option of only doing half as much. We must be more creative, more 
energetic, and more enterprising. I think we must abandon the ivory tower, if 
there ever really was one. My university museum is stimulating and challenging 
and exhausting. And I love it. For American university museums, I think there 
is no turning back, and I for one am glad. 
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1.2. THE DUAL ROLE OF UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS: 
ITS INFLUENCE ON MANAGEMENT 

by 

Vanessa Mack, Australia 
Abstract 

University museums were generally founded as an adjunct to 
the teaching and research interests of their university. While 
many have retained elements of this role y in many other 
cases it would be difficult to argue that the museum is 
central to the core business of the university in teaching and 
research. The role of the university museum is changing , 
partly because of fundamental changes to the way research 
is now conducted , and the museum must create for itself an 
enhanced or new role as a public showcase of the university. 
This serves to attract new students , introduce the local 
communities to the university , and present the university as 
a place of culture. This has implications for the management 
of university museums , which should now be managed by 
full time professional museum workers rather than by part 
time or retired academics whose main interest is still the 
academic model of the museum. 



Introduction 

It is generally true that the university museum would like to see itself as a centre 
of research and academic teaching, and thus an essential component of the 
university’s core business. While undoubtedly it has a role in research and 
teaching, which in certain fields is often very strongly articulated, the thrust of 
this paper is to argue that overall its public role is becoming more important. 
This is now its area of growth, and the future of the university museum lies in it 
being a publicly accessible institution, serving not only the university public, 
but with a strong emphasis on serving the wider community. The university 
museum thus becomes an outward face of the university and part of the wider 
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museum scene, operating in a form of competitive co-operation with the other 
museums in the city. 

Whilst I can only speak with confidence of the situation in Australia, it seems to 
me that in both university museums and in the museum community at large, the 
role of the museum in research is changing. While this is particularly true in the 
area of natural history, it is also true in other disciplines which originated in 
material culture based studies. 



Museums and research 

Many natural history and science museums are experiencing a profound change 
in their focus. Where once they regarded themselves primarily as research 
institutions, which displayed certain lesser specimens in relatively unchanging 
galleries, they are now forced to compete as an entertainment venue. 
Exhibitions are now the prime focus, and the scientific side of collecting and 
publishing is given less prominence. State funded museums are facing pressure 
from the funding source to make their primary focus the presentation of natural 
history, public education and entertainment. The state sees research as an area 
of responsibility for the universities or industry. This takes little account of the 
fact that the type of research for which museums are best fitted is different in 
nature from much that is currently done or taught at universities. 

In Australia this has led many natural history museums to redefine their 
research role. At the same time, natural history museums and collections in 
universities have lost a lot, if not all, of their role in the current research in their 
disciplines. Changes in the curriculum and in research interests of academics in 
the biological and geological sciences have reduced the relevance of specimen- 
based collections for university teaching and researchers in the faculty do not 
actively use them. In the last five years geological collections in at least two of 
the major research universities in Australia have been declared redundant, and 
have been disposed of. Departments which do require the odd specimen for 
teaching, either borrow from the museum or establish small specimen 
collections, of essentially disposable items, for use in demonstration and 
teaching. 

A similar change from specimen-based research and material culture based 
teaching to more theoretical approaches to the subject and a wider definition of 
“anthropology” means that many ethnographic collections are becoming less 
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relevant to their universities’ academic activities. Similar shifts in research 
interests are also sometimes evident in relation to archaeology or palaeontology 
collections. Yet university museums house very important historical collections, 
a considerable part of the national estate, and many of these collections were 
put together as a result of research or teaching requirements. 

Of course all museum work is based on solid research and any good curator is a 
researcher. No good exhibition can be mounted without considerable 
background research, evidenced in the curation, text and any publications 
accompanying the exhibition, as well as in the design and communication 
techniques used to convey the themes of the exhibition. Managing and 
displaying a collection needs research, and research and discovery is an exciting 
part of all museum work. But this exhibition-based research aside, there has 
been a profound change in museum based research in all museums, university 
and state. 



Management implications 

Because these changes represent a major change in direction, it has implications 
for the management of university museums if they are to develop new roles and 
survive and prosper. They will need to be managed not by academics as an 
adjunct to an academic department, but by museum trained professionals, full- 
time managers or directors, whose business is to lead and manage the museum 
for use by all its various audiences. All museum directors need to have good 
academic qualifications, and this is particularly significant for a university 
museum director where the ability to meet academic colleagues as equals is 
very important. The museum needs to be managed first as a museum, and 
secondly as an in-house centre for research. The museum director needs to be 
well educated, but not primarily a scholar: an organiser, promoter, marketer and 
communicator, with good political and PR skills and high energy levels. No 
longer should the university museum be seen as a fiefdom of the academic, a 
private research laboratory of academic curators. The museum must be 
autonomous of the academic department and the collections must be properly 
managed, with attention paid to the levels of collection documentation, and with 
professionally designed and mounted displays which do not contrast 
unfavourably with those in the rest of the museum sector. Exhibitions will tell 
stories, generate new or different ideas, use the valuable collections of the 
museum, and present the excitement behind the disciplines represented in the 
collections. 
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Collection access 

There is also a growing emphasis on making the collections available for access 
by others, rather than for research by those employed by the museum. In 1997 I 
and museum colleagues at three other universities, applied for and obtained a 
grant from the main federal research granting body, the Australian Research 
Council. This grant was to develop a combined catalogue, with pictures, of the 
holdings of university museums at four universities and to make this catalogue 
available on the Internet. The justification for the grant was to create a piece of 
infrastructure that would make the collections more widely available for 
teaching, reference and research, both within the university and within the wider 
educational community. In other words, the aim was to treat the object and 
specimen collections of universities as a resource in a similar way to the 
resources held in libraries, making these resources as widely accessible for 
teaching and research as are library materials. The database has grown to 
include the collections of seven universities, although the project has run into 
difficulties with continuation funding. There is some evidence that it has 
increased the amount of research on or at least use of the collections. The grant 
itself and the support of the member universities are evidence that funding 
bodies believe the role of university museums is to make the collections 
accessible to others. It certainly raised the profile of university museums on all 
the campuses co-operating in the venture. 



Dispersal of collections 

In Australia it is often the case that the person with responsibility for managing 
a collection, departmental museum and sometimes a university museum, is an 
academic, untrained in museum management and documentation, who is given 
no salary loading, credit, nor recognition in promotion applications for his/her 
work with the collection. If the collection is a small collection used entirely for 
teaching, this may be appropriate. But there is such pressure on academic 
department budgets now, that even the minimal expenditure that is entailed in 
running these little collections or smaller departmental museums is too much for 
some departments. It seems inevitable that many of smaller museums and 
historical collections, especially those that are really just corridor displays, will 
be dispersed. Indeed, several such collections have been dispersed entirely in 
recent years, occasionally transferred to the state museum and sometimes lost 
by improper disposal. 
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Where there is a well-run university museum, managed by staff whose first 
responsibility is to the museum, such collections could relatively easily be 
assessed and absorbed into the university collection. Increasingly, the university 
museum will become a museum of the history of the university, a museum of 
the history of its research and teaching in science and other collection based 
disciplines. 



Financial implications 

Given these changing directions, the museum director increasingly needs to 
justify the financial contribution of the university by using the educational and 
cultural attractions of the museum to lure potential students, and by favourably 
increasing the public focus on the university. The changes to the museum’s role 
in teaching and research programmes increase the need for the museum to focus 
on its other, public role: the prospective student enticer, the community service, 
the presenter of the university as a seat of culture. The museum becomes a 
showcase for the university, which increases its prestige in the community and 
which adds to the quality of life for all who are associated with the university. 

Whilst museum staff can see a new but comprehensible and increasingly 
important purpose for the university museum, this vision may not be shared by 
the senior management of the university who, for many reasons, may not 
appreciate that there could be a new role for their university museum. Museum 
staff are frequently isolated from their academic colleagues, and sometimes 
more importantly, from their museum colleagues. The reporting lines are not 
always clear, and do not always reach the decision-makers. 

This paper has primarily focused on non-art museums. In a way, art museums in 
universities have always been in the position of representing the more social 
goals for the university as culture for the students and proof that the university 
is a centre of culture and ideas. And more frequently than with discipline based 
museums and collections, they have been run by museum professionals rather 
than as an adjunct to an academic department. Is their relatively greater 
prominence and importance to senior management in part a reflection that in 
many cases they have been professionally managed for many years? 

If university museums have a public role, as argued above, then who should pay 
for it? When the university museum was wholly devoted to the core business of 
the university, then the university paid. I am suggesting that university 
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museums can now be justified as the mark of a successful and prestigious 
university, part of its public outreach, and a community service. In Australia 
there is no recognition by way of public funding for any contribution to the 
cultural life of the community. Indeed, there is no funding allocated especially 
to university museums and collections in any of the grants made to universities. 
It is entirely up to each university how or whether it funds its museums, and 
since in Australia universities are federally funded on the basis of the number of 
students enrolled, any funding has to be "taken" from funds generated by 
student income. When overall levels of funding to universities have been cut as 
drastically as they have in Australia over the last six years, the reasons for 
retaining or further developing a university museum must be powerful. 

Additionally, it is very hard for a university museum to get any sort of funding 
from the traditional museum funding and grant giving bodies, either for 
operating costs (impossible) or for special projects. The university museum is 
often isolated from the rest of the museum community, and there is a public 
perception that universities owe it to the community to give something back to 
the community. Add to this the public perception that universities are rich, and 
funding from outside bodies remains unlikely. 



Conclusion 

While there are dual roles, one, the public role, is now the way of the future for 
the university museum. The collections need to be managed so that others may 
use them for research or for other purposes. In some cases, management may 
mean safe storage until the pendulum of research swings again to a 
re-examination of the physical record. University museums need to make 
displays relevant to the various curricula of their universities and schools, to be 
available for teachers, at all levels. They need to be scholarly in their exhibition 
research and publications. In all this, they are reflecting the core business of the 
university. However, they also need to recognise and promote their role as part 
of the public face of the university, part of its responsibility towards the 
community, promoting the wider role of the university itself in being a guardian 
of and developer of cultural life. This has implications for the funding of the 
university museum and for its management. 
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1.3. THE CHALLENGE OF THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

by 

Dominick Verschelde, Belgium 



Abstract 

University museums have to face a variety of challenges. 
Contemporary scientific collections have to find cheap but 
durable solutions to many technical problems. They must 
also face an area of concern for museums all over the world: 
the inheritance and transfer of collections , and the legal 
complications that often follow in efforts to preserve the 
specimens for the future generations. 



Introduction 

Founded in 1817, Ghent University immediately started several scientific 
collections in its different disciplines as purely educational and research 
resources for the university students. For 100 years the Zoology Museum 
thrived on the expertise of its large number of scientific and technical staff 
members. Nowadays, the museum has to struggle against all odds to survive. In 
these modem times adequate staff, time and funding are expensive luxuries 
which we regrettably cannot enjoy. We house a large and quite unique 
collection of animal specimens of great educational and historical value for 
which we constantly have to reclaim recognition, funding and space. 

In the title of this paper, the “challenge” clearly refers to the day-to-day effort 
those working within university museums and collections have to make to 
ensure the continuing existence and preservation of specimens for present and 
future generations. Like many natural history museums, our museum has to 
cope with problems such as UV-light, museum beetles, loss of information, 
poor storage and exhibition conditions, lack of sufficient staff and adequate 
funding, etc. A further major concern and challenge we have to face on an 
almost daily basis results from the fact that our museum is housed in a cellar. 
Firstly this means we can only reach our public through advertising as the 
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“person in the street” cannot see the museum as s/he passes the building. 
Secondly, all year round we have to beware of in-flowing water coming from 
the building above or from heavy rainfall. Hence we constantly have to search 
for durable solutions for many of our problems. 




Zoology Museum, University of Ghent, Belgium: a bushbaby 
Source: the author. 



Examples of technical problems and suggested solutions 

Two particularly time-consuming technical problems are the labelling of 
specimens and evaporating preservation fluids from specimen jars. Natural 
history museums, especially those within universities, often have quite old and 
extensive scientific collections which have to be preserved for all time 
( e.g . collections with type specimens). It is of the utmost importance that such 
collections are kept in good condition and never get lost. 
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Labels of specimens were once all written by hand in East- Asian black ink. The 
ink is durable but after more than a 100 years starts to fade away. The labels 
themselves get dirty quickly and become brittle after a few decades. Some 
labels of jars in storage fall off and get lost. Every time the time-consuming 
effort of rewriting labels and exchanging old for new has to occur, we chance 
labels being switched from different specimens. 

In modem computer times, producing newly printed labels is not that difficult. 
Computer printing also solves the problem that some handwriting is difficult to 
read. The software used for our inventory and labelling is Access® from 
Microsoft®. We have tackled the problem of paper becoming dirty and brittle 
by using a lamipacker: every label is melted into a plastic cover or polyester 
film sleeve which is very durable and dirt-proof. The labels are then glued onto 
the jars with silicone which is much more durable than the ordinary glue people 
had to use before. The polyester film sleeves can also be used to preserve old 
and important brittle labels to protect them from further deterioration (Hawks 
and Williams, 1992). Furthermore the same polyester film sleeves are used in 
our botanical garden for rendering the outdoor plant-labels (plant-pins) more 
durable. 

The biggest problem of a natural history collection is preventing fluids 
evaporating from specimen jars. Formaldehyde is not especially volatile but it is 
toxic (carcinogenic), alcohol is volatile and inflammable. In addition, when the 
preservative evaporates and the jar runs dry, the specimen is irretrievably 
damaged. Three to four times a year we have to check all jars and refill them 
which takes an enormous amount of time and effort. So for the well-being of the 
specimens as well as the safety of the personnel, it is of the utmost importance 
that no preservative evaporates out of the specimen jars. 

Jars with plastic or metal screw-top lids as described by Suzumoto (1992) are 
not suitable as alcohol evaporates quickly from these; formaldehyde does not, 
but in time the metal screw-tops rust and plastic ones become brittle and thus of 
no use for long term storage. Problems with ground glass stoppered jars start 
when lids get switched from one jar to another, which causes the jars to no 
longer close tightly (Clark, 1992). On the other hand, as Suzumoto points out, 
some tightly closed ground glass jars do not open at all without danger of 
breaking. Fluids from many ground glass jars can evaporate, often quite 
quickly. 
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Several countermeasures were tried in our museum including parafilm, silicone, 
vaseline, and paraffin wax. All products were applied as a seal between the lid 
and the neck of the jar and results were checked after a few months or years. 
Most were unsuitable but one has proven to be a satisfactory remedy. 
Baysilone-paste® (Bayer) or other silicone-based grease helps in closing and 
opening jars. It gives extra grip on the joint in such a way that the jar is tightly 
closed preventing evaporation but still enabling the jar to be opened afterwards. 
This product combined with toughened borosilicate glass jars (which have a 
lower expansion coefficient) gave the best results. Such jars are well worth the 
additional expense. 



The problems of inheritance and transferring collections 

Aside from the technical issues stated above, I would like to raise an issue 
which concerns all museums all over the world: the inheritance or transfer of 
collections and the juridical complications that often follow in our efforts to 
preserve the collection specimens for the future generations. We need to take a 
clear and unanimous stand on this problem to be able to present our case to our 
superiors and our respective governments. 

People who own private collections have been known to donate them to a 
museum when they die. Often they add some special conditions or guidelines in 
their will in order to be certain that the collection is well taken care of and does 
not get lost. Here the problem starts: on numerous occasions we have seen that 
such conditions which were intended to ensure the preservation of a collection 
are often the cause of its ruin. As the museum has to honour the guidelines of 
the will it can find itself trapped in a situation in which it cannot provide the 
best possible care for the collection. 

The two most commonly used restrictions are: “The collection cannot leave that 
museum or town” and “The collection cannot be divided”. If for financial or 
infrastructural reasons a museum is not capable of taking care of the whole 
collection or part of it, it cannot be sent to another, more suitable, museum 
because of the guidelines set in the will. One is almost forced to let the 
collection deteriorate in front of one’s own eyes as the will prohibits the transfer 
of the collection, whole or in part, to another institution. Some even recommend 
that such an inheritance should be refused when there are numerous or 
complicated restrictions. 
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Another problem directly related to inheritance are the death duties or 
inheritance taxes which in Belgium, as in some other European countries, are 
very high for third parties. Some museums cannot accept inheritances because 
they cannot afford the death duties. Although reduced rates are available from 
the government, it is not always clear which institutions are eligible. Subjoining 
the addendum “no commercial value” to the will to avoid inheritance duties is 
no solution either as the government often has the legacy valued anyway. 

A similar discussion arises concerning the transfer of collections themselves: is 
ceding and transferring a collection wrong or a justified transfer of knowledge 
and culture? The International Council of Museums cautions us to be very 
careful in such matters, points out the grave responsibility involved and would 
advise against it in many cases. But we have to keep in mind that not all 
museums have enough knowledge, staff, infrastructure or funding to take care 
on a permanent basis of every specimen they get into their collection. We have 
to be brave enough to place the importance of the collection specimens above 
that of the museum. 



Possible solutions for problems of inheritance 

There are a few possible solutions to the problem of death duties. First of all, if 
you are aware of any person who wishes to donate his/her collection to your 
museum, ask them to do so while they are still alive. In that case not only do 
you avoid inheritance taxes but also any problems over restrictions written 
down in a will. If people prefer to give you the collection after they have died, 
ask them to donate “free of taxes”. This is a legal formula which means that the 
death duties are paid by the relatives themselves rather than the receiving third 
party (the duties will be at the full rate). Another possibility is that the children 
of the potential donor inherit the collection with an agreement that they then 
give the collection to the museum afterwards. This means that the relatives only 
have to pay the reduced (first party) rate of inheritance taxes. Of course in such 
a case you have to be certain that the relatives are all in agreement on following 
the suggested course. 

Dealing with the restrictions set out in a will is another matter. The best solution 
would be if you know that someone is going to give your museum a collection 
to try to persuade them not to write down any restrictions. You should stress 
that as preservation of specimens is the priority of museums anyway there is no 
need to make the donation conditional. 
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If restrictions have been written down and if a museum is not capable of 
ensuring the safety and preservation of a certain collection, the management 
should be able to legally ignore the restrictions of a will and transfer the 
collection. This places the importance of the specimens up front. We should get 
an international agreement that the interest of collection specimens has to come 
first, the interest of the will second. For the time being, however, what can be 
done to circumvent restrictions of a will is not to transfer the collection to 
another museum which can take care of the specimens, but to lend it out for an 
indefinite time. 

The transfer of collection specimens is a delicate and at times even dangerous 
subject. But again we have to take our responsibility in insuring the preservation 
of our collections. A possible scenario is that in problem cases it would be 
permissible to transfer the collection to another museum or specialist in charge 
of scientific collections. The museum or specialist would technically and 
scientifically take care of the collection in question, with the clear and binding 
written agreement that the collection can never get into private hands. If the 
new “owner” in its turn would in the future not be able to ensure the safety of 
the collection, it would have two options. It could either return the specimens to 
the original museum or negotiate with the original museum on taking 
appropriate action as to which other new facility the collection should be sent 
to. By including the original museum in each possible transfer, the museum 
keeps track of the collection or specimens at all time. 



Conclusion 

We must convince others that preservation of collections for future generations 
is our primary aim as a university museum. By showing we have the ability to 
do so through our solutions to the many technical problems that we face we 
should also be able to convince people to donate collections while they are still 
alive and without written restrictions. 
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2.1. COLLECTIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

by 

Kate Arnold-Forster and Sophia Mirchandani, England 

Abstract 

The nationwide survey of university and higher education 
museums , galleries and collections (HEMGCs) in the United 
Kingdom , sponsored by the Museums and Galleries 
Commission (MGC), has established a substantial body of 
basic data on the extent and distribution of this significant 
cultural resource including both internationally recognised 
museums and a diverse range of smaller specialist 
collections. The findings highlight the unique strengths of 
HEMGCs , and trace a discernible change in their ideology 
and outlook as many have increasingly sought to serve wider 
audiences. But the research also points to the diminishing 
role of many smaller HEMGCs within the context of their 
own institutions , and of their increasing neglect. The impact 
of the survey in shaping development strategies of regional 
museum agencies is illustrated by recent initiatives that have 
followed. These demonstrate the growing integration of 
university museums within the UK museum community , and 
include innovatory projects that seek to address the needs of 
HEMGCs ; in helping to raise standards , introduce new 
management structures, secure new funding, increase skills 
and improve and broaden access and use. 



Introduction: the national survey 

Over the past decade a national survey, principally funded by the Museums and 
Galleries Commission and, since 2000, by Resource (the Council for Museums, 
Libraries and Archives), has sought to establish basic data on the museums 
galleries and collections held by universities and higher education institutions 
(HEIs) in the United Kingdom. This review process is now nearing completion. 
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and has identified an estimated 400 higher education museums, galleries and 
collections (HEMGCs). 

The results provide a source of published information, identifying and in some 
cases, describing for the first time the museums and collections of UK 
universities and colleges. In doing so it has accomplished an important 
objective by raising awareness amongst those HEIs with immediate 
responsibility for individual HEMGCs but also amongst regional agencies for 
museums, and other national funding, policy and strategic bodies. The survey’s 
scope has been inclusive, dealing with all kinds of collection, regardless of scale 
and type of material. Thus, it has brought together internationally recognized 
university institutions, including major collections, such as those of the 
Courtauld Institute, the Manchester Museum, the Whitworth Art Gallery, the 
Ashmolean and the Pitt Rivers Museums, and the Fitzwilliam Museum, with 
small specialist departmental collections of fewer than a hundred objects. 
Organised on a regional basis, its findings reveal the diversity and richness of 
these collections, pointing particularly to strengths that lie outside areas of 
acquisitions of the mainstream museums’ community other than national 
institutions. These include large-scale systematics collections, major research 
holdings in ethnography, numismatics, and the history of science, and an 
increasing number of contemporary art and design-related collections. 



Common problems 

The purpose of the survey has not been (at least explicitly) to assess needs, but 
the findings, conclusions and recommendations of successive survey reports 
have emphasized many common problems. Inevitably, the most obvious is the 
issue of insufficient and diminishing resources; a tiny fraction of identified 
HEMGCs receive any form of regular core funding, and of these only 
21 collections or museums within 13 HEIs currently attract non formula or 
special funding from higher education sources [now administered by the UK 
Arts and Humanities Research Board (AHRB)]. The survey demonstrates that 
overall collection care and management amongst HEMGCs has fallen 
significantly behind the rest of the museums community, and that the 
development of access, public services and interpretation have likewise failed to 
keep pace with progress elsewhere. 

A significant finding has been that up to 75% of the HEMGCs identified by the 
survey are barely known outside the academic faculty or department to which 
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they belong. Yet equally that the remaining 25% of HEMGCs (around 100 
museums) have developed roles beyond the immediate teaching and research of 
their departments and institutions, and are recognised for their cultural, 
educational, academic and even economic contribution to the wider community. 
Over the course of the survey process a discernible change has taken place in 
the ideology and outlook of UK HEMGCs. Teaching and research are no longer 
necessarily the exclusive priority. University museums in varying ways have 
increasingly sought to serve wider audiences: through exhibition and permanent 
displays, and through education and public services. Many larger HEMGCs 
have shown themselves to be amongst the best placed museums in the UK 
(outside the nationals) to attract capital sums for projects, offering benefactors 
the double benefit of association with prestigious academic institutions and a 
permanent memorial within a major cultural landmark. The Heritage Lottery 
Fund (HLF) and other funding schemes have made a substantial contribution to 
major capital projects, which at best have been groundbreaking in using 
academic collections to explore innovative interpretation and access, and in 
giving new prominence to what university collections can contribute to the 
general public. Smaller HEMGCs have also made important strides; towards 
improved collections care, recognition by national standards schemes and in 
confirming and developing new cultural and educational roles. 



The outcomes of the survey 

The survey has had both a practical and strategic impact. The published reports 
have raised issues about the care and management of HEMGCs, accompanied 
by recommendations. Inevitably responses have been varied, though often 
positive; in some cases the survey findings have led directly to improvements, 
while in others the reports have served more as a basis for building new agendas 
and strategic alliances, usually with external organisations. For example, 
follow-up action has involved closer involvement for HEMGCs with regional 
museum agencies leading to specific advice and support for museum 
development. One practical result has been the appointment of a number of 
professionally qualified curators and museums development posts, part-funded 
by regional museum agency grant-aid. Another has been that many universities 
have taken steps to introduce unified management structures, under the aegis of 
central committee. 
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Front cover of Beyond the Ark depicting: 

♦ 3-key serpent, c. 1 800, the Bate 
Collection of Musical Instruments, 

University of Oxford 

♦ Vemer Panton Chair, 1960, Fine Art 
Valuation Study Collection, 

Southampton Institute 

♦ Halas and Batchelor: Foo-Foo, 

Southampton Institute International 
Animation Research Archive 

♦ Spherical astrolabe, 1480-81, the 
Museum of the History of Science, 

University of Oxford 

Cover designed by Laura Gingell and Julie Colman, students at the Department 
of Typography and Graphic Communication, University of Reading. 
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On a regional level the survey has helped shape new relationships between 
regional museum agencies and HEIs and has informed the development of 
regional cultural agendas. This is particularly well illustrated by the work of 
Southern Museums Agency, a government-funded regional advisory and 
development organisation for the Central Southern area of England. Since the 
publication of Beyond the Ark (1999) (see picture above), the survey of their 
region, Southern Museums Agency have identified a series of clear objectives 
arising from the findings and recommendations. Their subsequent efforts have 
focused on instigating and supporting various initiatives with HEIs particularly 
over access development. These include advice towards a successful joint 
application to HLF by two museums of the University of Oxford, the Pitt Rivers 
Museum and the Oxford University Museum of Natural History, to fund three 
posts (an access research post shared between the two museums, and two part- 
time education posts). The results will include pilot studies and research on 
attracting new audiences to university museums that should have model value, 
regionally and nationally. 

A valuable networking opportunity was provided for those working with 
HEMGCs in the region by a conference to mark the launch of the publication 
organised by Southern Museums Agency in collaboration with the University 
Museums Group. It has been followed by a meeting for representatives of 
university geology collections to discuss common needs and a possible joint 
project to fund a peripatetic specialist geology curator for university collections 
in the region. Southern Museums Agency has also advised the University of 
Reading over museum and collection development in the light of the survey 
findings. This has led to grant-aid towards the development of an external 
funding application for a university collections development post, as well as 
strategic advice on major capital developments and on a project to help develop 
access for the Museum of English Rural Life at the University of Reading. 
Southern Museums Agency’s future ambitions include involvement on a similar 
basis in advising other HEIs in its region. 



Conclusion 

Overall, the increased integration of university and college museums within the 
UK museum community should be seen as the survey’s most important 
outcome. In effect, it has produced a commentary on a period of unparalleled 
change amongst higher education in the United Kingdom and the consequences 
for its museums and collections. At the same time it has acted as a catalyst to a 
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revival of interest in the sector. Today, it is no longer accurate to portray all UK 
HEMGCs as insular and academic, lacking any commonality with the rest of the 
museum community. One discernible indication is that ninety HEMGCs are 
now recognized by the UK Museums Registration scheme, administered by 
Resource. A further sixteen university museums have been designated as 
collections of national importance, through which derive significant new 
funding opportunities from the Designation Challenge Fund, supported by the 
Department of Culture, Media and Sport. 
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2.2. THE CINDERELLA COLLECTIONS: 

AN AUSTRALIAN FAIRY STORY 

by 

Di Yerbury, Australia 
Abstract 

Recent changes in the global and national context for 
Australian higher education resulted in severe budget 
restrictions which had particular and negative impacts on 
university museums and collections. Establishment in 1992 
of the Council of Australian Museums and Collections 
(CAUMAC), was a turning point. This led to a national 
review by the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee 
(AVCC y the Council of Australian University Presidents) 
and a report in 1996 , Cinderella Collections , which 
generated wide acceptance and support from the university 
and museum community. Recommendations from the review 
addressed funding , policies , strategic planning , staffing , 
resources and user satisfaction for the more than 260 
Australian university collections identified. Federal funding 
subsequently commissioned a national steering committee to 
conduct a second AVCC review to assist universities in 
developing and implementing an overall policy , 

identification of collections and items of national or 
international significance , and conservation. Transforming 
Cinderella Collections , published in 1998 , reported on 
progress since 1996 and the findings of a detailed 
conservation surveys. Twelve strategic factors have been 
vital to the Cinderella Collections' continuing survival in a 
difficult era. 
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Introduction 

It has been suggested that everyone identifies with one or other of the fairy 
stories told to them in childhood. If so, the one which museums personnel have 
chosen in the Australian higher education sector is Cinderella - and indeed the 
Cinderella Collections is the generic term by which our university museums and 
collections have become known in recent years. Thus the tale I have to tell starts 
with these much-loved and carefully nurtured collections, blooming often shyly, 
out of the spotlight, under the care of attentive parents. Some of them were the 
illegitimate love-children of individual academics whose families - the 
university community more broadly - may scarcely have been aware of their 
existence. Hard times befell our heroines in the late 1980s, with their 
circumstances becoming even more harrowing in the 1990s. In some cases their 
loving parent(s) disappeared, whilst those curators and museum directors in 
their immediate households had less time (and even less money) to tend to 
them. 

Our Cinderella Collections languished during these fraught years, working 
harder and harder in increasingly impoverished circumstances. Some of our 
vulnerable heroines perched precariously on the very edge of survival, year after 
miserable year, while they watched their flourishing stepsisters - the academic 
departments of commerce, IT and other areas facing strong market demand - 
grow ever wealthier. 

In the nick of time, along came a Fairy Godmother, in the form of CAUMAC, 
the Council of Australian Museums and Collections. This Good Fairy 
publicised Cinderella’s plight, and summoned help. And thus it was that, by the 
end of the decade, a fair few of our heroines are looking forward to a reasonably 
happy ending. Many have at least been able to go to the ball, decently attired 
and respectably escorted. If they have not been swept off their feet by Prince 
Charming, they nonetheless have their fair share of steadfast admirers. 



Hard times for Cinderella Collections in the 1980-90s 

The dominant trends in Australian higher education in the late 1980s and early 
1990s were not dissimilar to those of other western nations - and doubtless they 
had deleterious impacts on university collections in most of the other countries 
as well. They were driven in large part by the national economic agenda, which 
shaped national strategic directions in education, training and research support. 
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In Australia, these national strategies were designed to help counter economic 
decline in the 1980s, especially the expanding level of international debt and the 
contracting Australian export market. This led to attempts to improve 
Australia’s economic performance by linking education and training more 
strongly with skills formation, with the emphasis on the advanced 
manufacturing technologies and the economically efficient, value-added service 
industries. In a higher education system thus required to focus strongly on 
relevance, university museums and collections were scarcely a high national (or 
institutional) priority. 

In addition, the changing context for universities was marked by globalisation, 
massive technological change, and competition from new education providers 
including from overseas. During the late 1980s and the 1990s universities also 
experienced a huge growth in student numbers; a significant decline in the level 
of government funding per student; the introduction of new formula-driven 
funding allocations for teaching, research and capital works; and increasing 
reliance on user-pays and industry links. 

By the 1990s, most Australian universities were experiencing financial crisis, 
unless they had significant earnings from user-pays activities (such as a large 
number of overseas fee-paying students). As for university museums and 
collections, with only limited capacity in most cases for income generation (if 
any at all) and generally located in the more traditional disciplines, they 
particularly felt the strain of the straitened budgetary context. 

Because universities came under the then Department of Employment, 
Education and Training (DEET), their collections, unlike those of national non- 
university museums, received no funding through the then Department of Arts 
and Administrative Services (DAAS). And because university funding from 
government comes almost entirely from the national government, their 
museums and collections received no funding from state governments (unlike 
the various state-based public museums). There was nothing to stop universities 
from applying for grants from the various art form boards of the Australia 
Council, or for research grants from various bodies, but such sources of funds 
were few and far between, and the amounts were small. 

The biggest impact for university museums and collections, as for their host 
institutions, came from the need to cope with unfunded salary increases, as 
successive governments in the second half of the 1990s declined to provide 
supplementation of operating grants to cover such increases in costs. University 
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administrations and those academic areas which were not enjoying significant 
growth in student numbers were forced to accommodate job reductions in order 
to live within their often-shrinking allocations. Departing staff tended only to be 
replaced if their role was seen as indispensable, and even then their place was 
often taken by more junior staff. Faculties started reviewing how they could 
shed non-core activities, and any jobs which were viewed as less essential than 
others were at real risk, especially in the humanities. Since collections generally 
did not receive earmarked allocations in institutional distribution of funds, their 
budgets and even their core staff were vulnerable. Moreover, unlike their 
counterparts in the United States, Australian universities had little tradition of 
philanthropy on which to draw - although university collections have fared 
better in this respect than most other parts of the higher education sector. 

Meanwhile, university museums and collections were indeed Cinderellas in 
terms of the small amount of public attention they received. The Pigott Report 
on Museums in Australia (1975), had included recommendations in respect of 
safeguarding university collections, providing training for their curators, and 
properly disposing of collections to other institutions where the parent 
university was unable or not inclined to provide the necessary care and 
management. 1 

Fifteen years on, however, apart from some preliminary surveys conducted by 
Peter Stanbury, we still had little knowledge of how many university collections 
there actually were, what sort of condition they were in, their holdings, or their 
roles. We did know that they were almost universally under-resourced in terms 
of funds, facilities and staff, and that even some valuable and nationally 
significant collections were in a parlous state. Few university collections were 
in a position to realise their potential contribution to the core functions of their 
host universities, and some were actually facing demise. 

The Cinderella Collections national review 

University museums and collections personnel were in little position to support 
each other, since networking tended to be piecemeal and relatively informal, 
until a major step was taken in 1992 in the establishment of the Council of 
Australian Museums and Collections (CAUMAC), with Professor Barrie 
Reynolds of James Cook University as President. 



1. Museums in Australia (1975), Report of the Committee of Inquiry on 

Museums and National Collections, Australian Government Publishing 
Service, Canberra, Australia. 
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Knowing of my own involvement in cultural heritage and the arts, Reynolds, 
Stanbury and other members of the CAUMAC Executive, including those from 
my own university, Macquarie, approached me in 1993, as a vice-chancellor 
(i.e. a university president), about the state of collections in the higher education 
sector. I wrote a report for the Australian Vice-Chancellors’ Committee (the 
Council of Australian University Presidents, known as AVCC). That same year, 
Barrie Reynolds and I, on behalf of the AVCC, approached the federal 
Education Department, and the federal Arts Department, suggesting a national 
review. One could be cynical and suggest that the magic words which triggered 
their interest were “...up to a billion dollars under threat”, but in fact they were 
sympathetic and responsive, and immediately agreed that a review could be 
useful. 2 

The following year, the Education Portfolio commissioned through the AVCC, 
and paid for, the Review of University Collections and Museums. The review 
was chaired by a man with both senior public sector management and 
museological experience, Dr Don McMichael. From the universities, I also was 
a member, along with Barrie Reynolds (himself an anthropologist and director 
of James Cook University’s ethnographic collection); and a specialist in 
conservation, Associate Professor Colin Pearson of the University of Canberra. 

Dr Stanbury, appointed as executive officer for the review, was located at 
Macquarie which serviced the inquiry and made a lot of in-kind contributions. 
There he became, and remains, the co-ordinator, in my own office, for 
museums, collections and heritage. The Education and Arts Departments each 
added a sympathetic “observer” to the review team, both of whom were 
co-opted as willing, hardworking contributors. In February 1996, our report, 
titled Cinderella Collections , was launched, amidst a gratifying amount of 
media coverage (which suffered not at all from the fact that exhibits are often 
highly photogenic). 3 

One of the surprises was to find that there were over 260 university collections 
in Australia, some of them being what we termed “feral” collections, having 



2. More details of the problems facing collections before the national review, 

and origins of the review, are provided in D. Yerbury (1993), “University 
Museums and Collections”, Aesthetex : Australian Journal of Arts 

Management , Vol. 5, No. 2 pp. 1 - 9. 

3. D. McMichael et al. (1996), Cinderella Collections : University Museums and 
Collections in Australia, AVCC, Canberra, Australia. 
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been set up without institutional approval (or even knowledge) by individual 
staff who used the holdings for teaching purposes. When the staff departed, the 
collections often languished rather than being formally recognised, or disposed 
of appropriately. 

In terms of subject matter, art collections were the most numerous and best- 
protected, with 44 in 1996 across Australia, located in most of Australia’s 
36 universities, ranging from large, significant collections in excellent galleries, 
with dedicated staff, and extensive roles, such as could be found in the 
universities of Melbourne, Monash and Western Australia, to many small 
collections dispersed on campus, and mainly used for purposes of campus 
enrichment. Other collections identified by the review were categorised as 
follows: 



Subject or field Number 

Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Studies 10 

Ancient History, Archaeology, Anthropology, Classical 17 

Archaeology, Ethnology, Historical Archaeology, Material Culture 

Collections in Archives, Library non-books, Maps, Photographs 23 

Art, Fine Art, Sculpture 44 

Education, Childhood 5 

Engineering, Surveying 7 

Geology 21 

Herbaria 13 

History 10 

History of Science, Various Sciences 19 

Micro-organisms, Living Collections 22 

Medicine, Dentistry, Nursing, Pharmacy 28 

Music 5 

Veterinary 4 

Zoology, Entomology, Agricultural Entomology 18 

Other Museums and Collections 16 



The Cinderella Collections review team reported extensively on the many 
problems which they found, including the lost potential; and concluded that it 
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must be a matter of national concern to identify, to conserve adequately, and to 
make easily accessible those items and collections in Australian universities 
which could properly be considered to be part of the nation’s distributed 
national collection. 



Recommendations of the Cinderella Collections review 

The ten most significant sets of recommendations from the review team were as 
follows: 



- The Commonwealth Government to provide one-off special funds 
of AUD 5 million over five years to meet urgent conservation, 
storage, documentation and exhibition needs. 

- The Commonwealth Government to provide a programme of 
matching grants for recognised collections to assist with care, 
conservation and access regarding collections of national 
significance. 

- The Australian Vice-Chancellors’ Committee to establish an 
expert standing committee for five years, chaired by a vice- 
chancellor. 

- Each university to adopt an overall policy in respect of its 
museums and collections, including a formal recognition policy 
whereby it would designate those significant collections which it 
would commit itself to support adequately on an on-going basis. 

- Each university to consider identifying a senior reporting officer 
(such as a pro vice-chancellor) for the collections and museums in 
its care, and/or an advisory committee, with access to 
museological expertise, for co-ordination purposes. 

- Universities to ensure that each of their collections had a written, 
approved strategic plan (a model strategic plan was provided in 
the report). 
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- Universities to recognise museums and collections staff as a 
distinct occupational group (like librarians) with appropriate pay, 
qualifications, level of responsibility, performance criteria, 
training, etc. 4 

- Universities to ensure adequate resourcing of their museums and 
collections (including sharing of staff, if necessary, or use of 
consultants). 

- Universities to ensure adequate funding of those collections to 
which they gave formal recognition. 

- Museums and collections staff to survey their users regularly. 



Transforming Cinderella Collections - The second national review 

The Cinderella Collections review attracted a lot of attention and support, 
especially but not exclusively from universities and from the museums 
community more generally, and there was widespread acceptance of the validity 
of the findings. Nevertheless, neither the recommendation to provide 
AUD 5 million in one-off special funds, modelled on the outcome of a previous 
national review of Australian university libraries, nor the proposed programme 
of matching grants for nationally significant collections, was taken up by the 
Australian Government. However, the Department of Arts and Administrative 
Services did provide enough additional funds to the AVCC to enable a second 
review to be carried out. The aims of this review were to: assist universities to 
develop and implement an overall policy; assist universities to recognise those 
collections to be maintained in the long run; identify collections or items of 
national or international significance; survey the conservation state and needs of 
at least one collection per state/territory which was both significant and 
vulnerable; and assist in preparation of a national strategic conservation plan. 

As for the recommendation to the AVCC to establish an expert standing 
committee for five years, to be chaired by a vice-chancellor, this was not acted 
upon in its original form. However, a follow-up National Steering Committee 



4. 



Reference was made to the National Museum Competency Standards, 1994, 
Arts Training, Australia. 
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did result, chaired by myself, and comprising the same membership as the 
original Cinderella Collections review, in order to carry out this second review. 
The grant and the review were administered through Macquarie University, 
which again was able to provide some services on an in-kind basis thus 
ensuring, as in the case of the original review, that the government dollar went a 
long way. Consequently the review team was seen to be giving very good value 
for a relatively modest amount of money. The second review team in its 
1998 report Transforming Cinderella Collections: The Management and 
Conservation of Australian University Museums , Collections and Herbaria 
reported on progress since 1996, and more specifically on the findings from a 
detailed conservation survey returned by 136 collections. 5 

As part of the review process, professional conservators provided conservation 
assessment reports on fifteen collections which were both vulnerable and of 
national significance. The fifteen collections were spread across every state and 
territory of Australia. They were reported (without identification of the 
individual collections) in the publication in such a way as to provide useful 
guidelines for collections personnel across the sector. 

There were eleven new recommendations in this second report, which focused 
in particular on conservation, safety, disaster preparedness, and the skills 
development of museums and collections staff. 

Follow-up action by the Cinderella Collections 

One outcome of the two reviews was that they significantly raised the 
awareness and indeed interest of Australian vice-chancellors in the museums 
and collections for which they were responsible. While the AVCC itself did not 
set up an on-going standing committee, as recommended in the first report, the 
Sydney-based New South Wales Vice-Chancellors’ Conference (NSWVCC) 
accepted my recommendation that it do so to cover universities in New South 
Wales and the Australian Capital Territory. 6 



5. See www.amol.org.au/craft/publications/miscarticles/cinderella_contents.asp 
as well as published form from AVCC. 

6. The work of this standing committee and initiatives at Macquarie are 
described in Peter Stanbury’s paper in this publication. See also the paper by 
Vanessa Mack above which refers to the Australian University Museums On- 
Line programme, another follow-up initiative. 
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As noted above, the “new world” for Australian universities is characterised by 
globalisation, including the enrolment of students from all over the world, and 
especially the Asia-Pacific region. As a further follow-up to the reviews, 
Australian university museums and collections, particularly those encompassed 
by the NSWVCC’s standing committee, have been vigorous in accessing the 
potential of the new internationalism in recent years. For example, some 
collections are being used in the teaching of Australian Studies to Study Abroad 
students. There are frequent international visitors to the museums and 
collections. As for travel in the other direction, attendance at international 
conferences by Australian delegates, especially from the membership of the 
NSWVCC’s Standing Committee, is often higher than those from any other 
nation (except, sometimes, the country which hosts the conference), while 
Australians have helped organise two such conferences in 2000. Papers from 
Australian museum personnel often appear in international journals, including 
two issues of Museums International featuring university collections. 

As for follow-up action in respect of the reviews by individual institutions, 
Macquarie itself cannot be put forward as a typical university in its support and 
management of its museums and collections, insofar as it strategically positions 
itself to be a leader in this regard. However, the steps it has taken do have their 
counterparts in some of the strategies pursued also by a range of other 
universities. 

While Macquarie’s governing body was one of the first to formally adopt a 
university-wide museums and collections policy, these are now quite 
commonplace; and some collections have been formally recognised. 
Macquarie’s own co-ordinating committee of museums and collections 
personnel from all parts of the university predates the national reviews, but 
other universities now also have such arrangements. Similarly Macquarie and 
other institutions have introduced new reporting structures whereby a senior 
officer (such as a pro vice-chancellor) is given overall responsibility for 
museums and collections, both to ensure that the university executive are fully 
informed about the issues collections staff are facing, and also (it is hoped) to 
achieve the benefits of a powerful voice speaking on behalf of the collections 
when resource decisions are being made. 

Macquarie, like other universities, has a Museums and Collections Strategic 
Plan and the role of collections is embraced within the university’s Academic 
and Strategic Directions and the Community Outreach Plan. For purposes of 
public accountability, the performance of the museums and collections is 
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regularly reported in the university’s Quality Assurance Report to the federal 
Education Department, and in the Annual Reports to Parliament. 

Central funding is allocated to assist academic divisions to maintain the 
employment of staff in four designated collections (Biological Sciences, Earth 
Sciences, the Museum of Ancient Cultures and Australian History), and to 
support the students’ own visual arts project Art on the Move. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s Office bears responsibility for the university Art Gallery and the 
Sculpture Park; the salary, travel, etc., of the Museums and Collections 
Co-ordinator; and the (modest) subscription to the standing committee, and the 
in-kind services involved in co-ordinating it. Central funds are also available for 
conservation, valuations, security measures, etc., as well as for co-operative and 
university-wide initiatives such as the web page, and the ADLiB (Museum 
Information Access) project. One strategic funding initiative at Macquarie 
which makes a great deal of difference to its museums and collections over time 
is perhaps not common amongst Australian universities. Under its Capital 
Management Plan, Macquarie provides for the substantial refurbishment (and if 
necessary relocation) of one museum or collection each year. 

The museums and collections on the Macquarie campus have been very 
energetic in seeking to increase their contributions to university life, and play a 
particularly popular role on open days and during Museums Week, as well as 
supporting core teaching and, in some cases, research. The museums and 
collections add particular value to Macquarie’s School Links Programme, and it 
is common to see bus-loads of school children making their way from one 
collection to another. New partnerships have been formed, and the university 
community is regularly updated via newsletters circulated by the combined 
collections committee and reports to Senate and the University Council. In all, it 
would be true to say that, while they still have their problems, including the 
many heavy workloads of their staff, morale is high amongst the university’s 
collections and museums, and they enjoy a very prominent profile on campus. 



Twelve lessons for getting the Cinderella Collections to the ball 

To finish up with the theme with which I began, the moral of my Antipodean 
fairy story is one of optimistic self-help. Rather than sitting back and waiting 
for Prince Charming to rescue them, the Cinderella Collections in Australia, like 
those universities which themselves have been successful in the new era for 
higher education, have focused on: 
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1. Becoming more relevant (and, where possible, indispensable) to 
universities’ core business of teaching and learning (including helping 
students to develop generic skills), research and community outreach. 

2. Being strategic, including in terms of formulating their own strategic plans, 
and getting themselves included in the university’s overall strategic 
directions. 

3. Identifying and linking with powerful champions in the university. 

4. Making friends, including among staff, students and university executives, 
who would support them if they were under threat. 

5. Associating with positive events, on campus and beyond, including open 
days, launches, special exhibitions, prize-givings. 

6. Gaining strength and synergy through strategic partnerships, and 
networking. 

7. Becoming more professional, including in terms of management expertise, 
backed by collectively organised staff development programmes. 

8. Getting smarter about tapping into sources of funds and other help, 
including internal and external grants and more competent, including in 
terms of business planning. 

9. Developing a more international outlook in their interests, links and 
outreach. 

10. Using new technologies in all their activities, including their cataloguing, 
access, involvement in teaching, and promotion. 

11. Building up their accountability, and reporting on key performance 
indicators to all those decision-takers who might have a say in their futures. 

12. Achieving far greater visibility, inside and outside universities, including 
with their own newsletters and webpages, and by successfully seeking 
beneficial media coverage. 
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Conclusion 

The 1980s and 1990s were difficult decades in most parts of the world, not only 
for universities, but also for the collections which they housed. They spawned a 
new era in which success in the higher education sector depended in large part 
on entrepreneurial initiative, relevance, self-promotion, strategic partnering, 
internationalisation and use of new technologies. The Cinderella Collections in 
Australian universities, especially those of New South Wales and the Australian 
Capital Territory which have banded together for mutual support, have learnt 
how to exploit these factors in order to add demonstrable value to their host 
institutions’ key functions. Therein lies the key to their continued survival. 
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2.3. MANAGING THE VISIBILITY OF 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

by 

Peter Stanbury, Australia 
Abstract 

Museums , collections and herbaria in universities need to be 
managed responsibly , but unique factors can isolate and 
discourage university curators. Proper care of the 
collections in universities protects national and 
international resources. This requires close contact between 
university curators and other sectors of the museum 
profession , and an understanding of collection requirements 
and responsibilities by senior university managers. 
Inexpensive , effective actions , such as careful listening and 
clear communication , can revitalise collections in 
universities. The actions help both university curators and 
senior managers discharge their responsibilities for their 
collections. Recent networking and partnership experiences 
in Australia have proved effective. The formation of further 
national and international partnerships involving 
universities with collections could benefit heritage 
worldwide. New technology should be a significant aspect of 
the process. 

"Life leaps like a geyser for those who drill through the rock 
of inertia" (Alexis Carrel) 



Introduction 

The collections held by universities form an important resource for both local 
scholars and for others outside the campus. However, many smaller university 
collections lack adequate facilities and those immediately responsible for their 
care often feel that they have been placed in a difficult and unusual situation. 
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Some feel anxiety or shame about the collection’s condition and in such 
circumstances curators may seek to protect the university’s or the department’s 
reputation by discouraging access to the collection or limiting information about 
it. Feeling they cannot rectify the situation, they isolate themselves and are 
reticent about the real state of the collection. 

Although not widely realised, the staff of many small university museums or 
collections are in a similar situation. The feeling of isolation is often increased 
because those who care for the collections believe they are powerless to make 
changes. Support from supervisors may be lacking, resources may be 
inadequate, few people may use the collection, modern syllabus content may 
appear to bypass the collection area, and colleagues working in the same field 
may be distant. It is indeed difficult working alone to bring about significant 
changes. 

However, no university collection is entirely useless or really isolated - it is a 
question of recognising strengths and managing them to their full potential. 
Like the stock market, the value of collections waxes and wanes naturally over 
the years as research follows new paths. Properly stored sources of information, 
which is what collections are, can be available for testing hypotheses and 
extracting information at short notice. Even an uncatalogued and neglected 
collection can provide information, though the task is uphill by comparison. 
Every collection will have times of high and of lesser use, but while a collection 
remains, it has potential. In contrast, a collection destroyed or thrown out is lost 
forever. 

The quotation at the beginning of this paper can be aptly applied to the task of 
making university collections more visible. There is necessity not only to drill 
through protective barriers, but also to manage the resultant flow of activity. 

To start, managers must give hope to isolated curators by introducing them to 
others similarly placed and to more active colleagues. The isolated must be 
encouraged so that their collections may be liberated from obscurity and 
indifference. The potential of their collections should be exposed and nurtured. 
As museum professionals it is our duty to seek out our colleagues in universities 
who are single-handedly struggling to preserve and protect collections, rather 
than waiting for them to come to us. 
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A neglected collection is like a building in need of conservation. We should 
regard ourselves as scaffolding to support the collection until it is revitalised 
sufficiently to contribute to its surrounding community. 

Assisting an isolated or neglected collection is a rewarding challenge, and can 
be a stimulating team effort. It is the reason for the existence of committees of 
management, networking groups and professional associations. Working 
together enables maximisation of strengths and opportunities and the 
counteraction of weaknesses and threats. Curators working alone in 2000 are as 
eccentric and anachronistic as an author using an old fashioned manual 
typewriter. 

Few employers officially express what should be a universally important 
mission for the success of any enterprise. That mission is to provide employees 
with challenging, interesting jobs. From that unstated mission it follows that an 
employee and the employer must understand the range of the job, which should 
be detailed in writing. Many curators of university collections have no written 
statement of their curatorial duties and privileges. I believe it is our 
responsibility to try to change this situation so curators and others responsible 
for university collections know that their effort will be properly directed and 
justly rewarded. 



When and where to start 

When, where, and how to start? Of these questions, "when" is easiest to 
answer: at once or as soon as possible. "Where" is also relatively easy: locally, 
where help is needed, or in response to requests for assistance. People are 
usually reluctant to ask for assistance until the last moment, so a call for help 
may be an emergency. The situation may have deteriorated so badly that 
salvage is a more practical solution than a return to normality. Non-urgent 
situations provide a better starting point for recovery. There are a number of 
signs that signal danger for a collection. These include: 

- The person who created the collection retires, or the unit closes, 
leaving no logical successor. 

- The space in which the collection is kept is untidy and unattractive 
to visitors. 
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- The collection does not have regular access hours. 

- No data on usage has been kept or collated. 

- The university provides inadequate funds and little or no attempt 
has been made to raise funds from outside the university. 

- Staff have no duty statement or there are no staff. 

- No management committee has been established or it has been 
uninterested and ineffective. 

- There are no annual reports. 

- There has been little or no advocacy for the collection within the 
unit or university. 

- Links with other institutions and relevant organisations have not 
been made or maintained. 

- The significance of the collection has not been established or 
recorded at the local, national or international level. 

- The collection’s current mission, and/or the strategic plan, has not 
been written or is not aligned with those of the university. 

- The needs of the collection have not been communicated to the 
university’s capital management authority. 

- Inadequate use is made of the museum. 



How to start 

The gathering of facts is an important first step when a collection has become 
neglected and isolated, or has despondent staff. Some basic statistics and 
information, the sort that are normally found in an annual report, should be 
compiled. These should include: 
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- Figures on the funding the museum receives, applications made 
for outside grants, and recent acquisitions and donations. 

- Descriptions of the quality of the accommodation, recent changes 
and capital management submissions. 

- Lists of the people involved in the museum, the hours worked, 
recent staff development or conferences attended, and recent 
publications. 

- Statistics on visitors and usage of the collections, contributions to 
teaching and open days and talks to outside groups. 

- Brief descriptions of exhibitions. 

Facts such as these are the basis for the revitalisation of any collection. They 
become benchmarks that provide a source of pride in future achievements. They 
become the basis for future submissions and funding applications. Statistics are 
useful both within and outside the university. 

While the facts are being gathered, the isolated curator should be introduced to, 
and provided with the means to visit colleagues in similar and better situations. 
Once facts have been assembled and stakeholders consulted, draft management 
and strategic plans can be prepared. These should be circulated for comment at 
departmental and management level, and to curators in various sectors of the 
museum profession. This has a double benefit: one receives the advice of 
experience and the proposed revitalisation of the collection is publicised. 

A duty statement should be written detailing responsibility for, care of, and 
access to the collection. It should indicate in broad terms the time to be spent on 
museum duties and on any non-related duties. It should make provision for 
communication with colleagues, self-development opportunities and the 
introduction of new technologies. It should also ensure that work on the 
collection is taken into account at the various steps in the employee’s career 
path. 

Regular organised communications between university curators and others 
responsible for collections are essential for the well being of both staff and 
objects. Besides regular meetings between management, departmental staff and 
curators, it is important that meetings are encouraged between university 
curators, and between university curators and the curators of other sectors of the 
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museum profession. One way of achieving this is through professional 
associations at regional, national or international levels - the various museums 
associations, councils and committees. But the first step is to organise meetings 
within the university of its curators and others associated with its various 
museums. These can be followed by meetings of curators from other 
universities in the locality. 

The value of having advocates to speak for the importance of the collection and 
the ways in which it can be used cannot be overstated. The message needs to be 
repeated, as memories are short. In this connection it is worth pointing out that 
applications for funding and fundraising events, even if not successful 
financially, have other benefits. These include wider political awareness, a 
raised profile for the collection, increased social interactions and the 
development of new relationships. 

Managers and academic critics of university museums must understand that to 
attract visitors through the doors university museums must compete with public 
museums by providing entertainment. University museums are expected to 
serve a wider range of communities than are other museums, which are less 
intimately connected with the education of secondary, tertiary and post-graduate 
students. Other museums are not expected to maintain a cloistered scholarly 
following while at the same time mounting contemporary exhibitions 
sufficiently attractive to bring outside people into the strange, unfamiliar 
territory of the campus. Rather than providing education and entertainment, 
other museums are providing information and entertainment. 



Some examples from Australia 

In 1996 in Australia, the vice-chancellors of the twelve universities in New 
South Wales and the Australian Capital Territory established a Standing 
Committee for Museums and Collections with Professor Yerbury, Vice- 
Chancellor of Macquarie, as Chair. Each vice-chancellor nominates a 
representative and alternates, who meet formally three times a year at a different 
campus. At each meeting business is conducted in the morning: this might 
cover, for example, decisions about co-operative travelling exhibitions, grants 
for mentorship and research, arrangements for day long staff development 
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seminars for curators, discussion about collections under threat. 1 In the 
afternoon, members visit the museums and collections of the host university. 
The committee obtains working funds by asking each university to contribute 
from AUD250 to AUDI 000 according to the number of its museums and 
collections. 




Macquarie University: the art gallery with Australian-Czech exhibition 
Source: Author. 



1. See Cinderella's Gems ( http://www.all.mq.edu.au/gems/index.htm) for 

details of a travelling exhibition. For discussion about collections under 
threat see the brochure Minimum Maintenance Requirements & Closure arid 
Disposal Procedures (published by the Standing Committee on Museums 
and Collections of the New South Wales Vice-Chancellors Conference), and 
national and international news. 
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